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| Rev. P. L. Schuler, Cedar Rapids, Ia.: 


i Rev. J. J. Tisdall, Toledo, O.: 


Rev. E. M. Waits, Ft. Worth, Texas: 


The Bethany 


Graded Lessons 


Afford the very best study material for the work of the mod- 
ern Sunday school. Their growing popularity is notable. 
Some of our leading schools have used them for years; others 
are coming to use them as they learn of their merits. Here is 
what some of the leaders of the church say of this unsur- 


| passed body of literature: 


Rev. G. W. Knepper, Ann Arbor, Mich.: “We sought the 
BEST, and we use the BETHANY GRADED.” 

“No course so satis- 

factory for Primaries and Juniors.” 

“Especiaily fine for Interme- 
diates.”’ 

Rev. I. S. Chenoweth, Philadelphia: ‘Superior to anything 
we have seen; have used it for years.” 

Rev. E. H. Wray, Steubenville, O.: “None better.” 

Rev. L. O. Bricker, Atlanta, Ga.: “Absolutely satisfactory; 
a triumph of religious educational enterprise.” 

Rev. Frank Waller Allen, Springfield, Ill.: “Without a 
peer. 

Rev. Chas. M. Watson, Norfolk, Va.: 

Rev. Edgar D. Jones, Bloomington, II.: 
faction.” 

Rev. Finis Idleman, New York: 
ligious education.” 

Rev. E. B. Shively, Paris, Mo.: 
Sunday-school.” 

Rev. H. H. Harmon, Lincoln, Neb.: 
work a real joy.” 

Rev. Graham Frank, Liberty, Mo.: 
with it.” 

Rev. H. D. C. Maclachlan, Richmond, Va.: 
ing and learning easy.” 

Rev. L. J. Marshall, Kansas City, Mo.: 
edited.” 

Rev. P. J. Rice, El Paso, Texas: 


with it.” 


“The best published.” 


“Means a new day in re- 
“Produces character in the 
“Makes the teacher’s 
“School is delighted 
“Makes teach- 

“Thoroughly 
“Nothing that compares 
“The best published 


anywhere.” 


Rev. T. E. Winter, Philadelphia: “A delight to all.” 


AND THERE ARE OTHERS. YOUR SCHOOL 


_ SHOULD HAVE THE BETHANY. SEND FOR RE- 
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The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society is an or- 
tion ganization through 


: ‘et which churches of the 


Disciples of Christ 
- seek to promote un- 
denominational and 
Christianity. 


constructive 

_The relationship it sustains to Dis- 
ciples” cngenatone is intimate and 
organic, though not official. The So- 
ciety is not a private institution. It 
has no capital stock. No individuals 
profit by its earnings. 

_The charter under which the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the cause of 


regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 
nominational institution. It is organ- 
ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideally 
an unsectarian and unecclesiastical 
fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally the 
desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Church of Christ, and desires to 
cooperate with the Christian people 
of all communions, as well as with the 
congregations of Disciples, and to 
serve all. * ¢* « 

The Christian Century desires noth- 


gan of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be oo 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. It is a free interpreter of the 
wider fellowship in religious faith and 
service which it believes every church 
of Disciples should embody. It 
strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms 
and with such sympathetic insight as 
may reveal to all their essential unity 
in spite of denominational isolation. 
The Christian Century, though pub- 
lished by the Disciples, is not pub- 
lished for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in 
all communions. 


ing so much as to be the worthy or- 
> = 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO. 


Dear Friends:—I believe in the spirit and of The Christian Century and wish to be numbered among 
those who are supporting your work in a substantial way by their gifts. 


religious education, although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
is not to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. > a a 

The Disciples Publication Society 
































“The Training of Church Members” 


By ORVIS F. JORDAN and CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


IS THE TEXT BOOK 
YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


IF you have a Sunday-School class of young people or adults whom you wish to inform 
concerning the fundamental principles of our own movement. 

IF you are desirous of making your mid-week prayer meetings worth while. Don't let 
your prayer meetings languish. Give your people something to really study. Try this 
helpful little book. 

IF your Christian Endeavor Society needs something definite to work at this year. Why 
not teach these impressionable young people the things they should know concerning 
the church? 

IF you are planning to organize a Pastor’s class for special study. 

IF you are organizing a teacher-training class. 


Why not make a feature of your evening preaching service this summer a brief study from 
this important little book? 

Send for a sample copy of ‘‘The Training of Church Members,’’ and see how perfectly it 
fits into your needs. 





Price, 15c per single copy; 12)4c in quantities 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 EAST 40th STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A Group of Scholarship Girls at Missouri Christian College 


THE CULTURE OF CHRISTIAN 


WOMANHOOD 


education all the colleges of the Disciples of Christ that began as men’s schools 

women, while none of the women’s schools have become co-educational. We are 

regarding the chief nservators of our most precious interests. Then, home-making 

for special tr ven if we should admit that woman is not so essentially different 

education on her own account. It is perhaps natural that of the six colleges for 
Disciples, thr hould be in Missouri, where our membership is greatest. 


s Missouri Christian Co , of Camden Point, founded in 1848. The attendance, prop- 


attendar are small, but the influence vital, extensive and perpetual. 


se business is education and whose commerce is culture,” dates 
50,000, 28 teachers and 242 students. It is an officially standardized 
zh academic work which this represents is carefully co-ordinated 


1890. Since 1900 it has borne the name of its chief 
generously identified themselves with its material equipment 
il of endowment. Last year 23 teachers looked after the 
ial sympathy, the memory of which causes the first graduates 


and confidence. It is a Junior College officially accredited 


ler than that of the general colleges, they have seemed to 
vork could be more vital than their culture of Christian 
Men and Millions Movement count more certainly for the 


MEN AND MILLIONS MOVEMENT 
222 W. Fourth Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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England and the Fourth of July 


THIS YEAR WE HAVE A NEW KIND OF 
FOURTH OF JULY. 

Twice in our history we have been at war with 
England. We fought through the long years of one 
var for our independence, and when this was achieved 
we fought another war for our rights upon the sea. 
(hese two contests left a root of bitterness in America 

the mother country which is only now to be com- 
pletely eradicated as the blood of the two nations mingle 

they flow into the soil of France. This Fourth of 
luly we are allies of England and we are busy fighting 
a war which concerns her even more vitally than it 
loes us. The spiritual union of the Anglo-Saxon race 
y be one of the results of this war. 
here may be some who still fail to see how thor- 


oughly Americans share with England Anglo-Saxon 
ulture. We have a common language. In this coun- 


try we read Shakespeare and Milton as much as they 
lo in Great Britain. In return for the writings ol 
Shelley and Keats, we have given the poems of Long- 
fellow and Lowell. While Kipling is everywhere read 
in America, Mark Twain is everywhere read in Great 
britain. There is no nation with which we have such 
lose cultural relationships as with England. 
2 2 
lor a long time we were accustomed, on the Fourth 
luly, to stress the differences in government of Great 
iritain and America. There are, it is true, differences 
of form, but not much difference in underlying concep- 
The common law in the United States is the 
same as in England. Both nations have the guarantees 
of liberty. 
There was a time 
peoples were growing ever wider apart. 


tions. 


that the two 


England under 


when it seemed 


the Georges was emphasizing the notion of authority. 
\merica under Jefferson and his democratic successors 
vas emphasizing the notion of liberty. Had these two 
tendencies gone on unchecked, there would at last have 
leveloped a wide divergence of political sentiment. It 
is clear that in our day both nations are limiting the 
the need of the 
has driven both 
increase 
the 
Once 


notion of an anarchistic liberty, and 
effective organization of modern life 
ivisions of the Anglo-Saxon race to 

democratic authority. Both here 
vater the government is invading new 
t would have been no one’s business if the coal barons 

Now the heavy hand of authority is laid upon 
There is a new solicitude with both governments 


a great 
acToss 


and 
territory. 


robbed. 
them. 
- the welfare of all the people and there are develop 
ing new methods of securing this welfare. 
In religious life, there was for awhile wide diverg- 
Nearly all the denominations of Great Britain 
Of the 


ence 
were transferred to our hospitable shores. great 
evangelical bodies, the Disciples alone may call theirs 
an American movement, and even they can find the 
origin of their conceptions in the religious life of Scot- 
land and Ireland. 
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As time went on, American churches became very 
free and unconventional. They had great energy and 
made many converts, but often lacked the stability and 
depth which is to be found in the British type of church 
While on the other side the water there is still great 
insistence upon the Puritanism, in this 
country the Puritan movement, whether for good or 









standards of 





ill, is a waning one. 

Yet, in some respects, British churches have been 
They devel- 
oped the federation idea before we did. In Scotland, 
federation has brought union between the great non- 
conformist In England, the same good result 
is about to be Great Britain is about 
twenty-five years ahead of us in the practical develop- 
ment of Christian union. 

In the matter of the modernization of 
we have also been slow. Preachers who 
from England wonder that we are now talking about 
higher criticism and evolution in the way they used to 
Some reactionaries are saying 






more progressive than our own churches. 







forces 





consummated. 






doctrine, 
here 





come 







do twenty years ago. 
that modern theology is a German element in our life. 
Most of the modernizing literature our preachers have 
read has been British, though it is fair to admit the 
influence which German thought has had on all the 








(Anglo-Saxons. 

The barrier of differences in language has shut us, 
to a large degree, from the rest of Europe. No other 
nation could ever mean so much to us as that empire 
in which our own tongue is spoken. 










x * 





After the war is over, the necessities of world poli- 
tics may drive America and the British empire to a 






new understanding which will be in reality an alliance, 
Politically, we will react upon 
America may help 


Eng- 





even if not such in form. 
each other in most significant ways. 
toward the granting of larger liberty to Ireland. 
land may lead the way to better social activities on the 
Lloyd George has much to 







part of our government. 
teach us in the way of old age pensions, the handling 
of the problems of taxation and the curbing of land 






monopolies. 

This interaction in the field of politics will also be 
felt in religious matters. British church life might 
develop more of the motive power characteristic of our 
own church life. On the other hand, it is greatly to be 
desired that there should come into American religious 
life more of reverence and depth of religious experience. 

So upon this Fourth of July, we find ourselves re- 
united in way with the motherland. We 
celebrate the day with much less noise and frothy ora- 
tory than in former days, but with a new and grateful 
sense that in the separation of the two peoples there 
has been opportunity for a growth of knowledge and 
of spiritual ideals. To the land of our political and 
religious origins, we give our hand in friendship. 
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EDITORIAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
Tat series of articles by the editor on “Why I Am 


a Disciple,” has already gone beyond the ten in- 

stallments at first contemplated, and having reached 
a convenient temporary stopping place, will be discon- 
tinued until the early tall. At that time the series will 
be resumed with a constructive consideration of the 
great task of Christian unity and the relation of the 
Disciples thereto ; 


JOHN BARLEYCORN WAITS FOR THE 
VERDICT 


ILL politics and special pleading be able to 

save John Barleycorn from the gallows? He 

is now on trial in the Congress of the United 
States and it looks like a conviction. 

His defenders have been most active 
to Washington have been blocked with messages from 
the interested men of the traffic who have threatened 
dire results from the war economy of ceasing to sup- 
the criminal and our economic 
system. Many have been scandalized to see a forward- 
looking newspaper like the Chicago Tribune champion- 


me 


~ 


The wires 


port ne’er-do-well of 


his cause 

Che liquor men have been trying to bolster up 
sentiment for the business by misrepresenting the sen- 
timent of the labor men of the country. Recently the 
Washington Post carried an advertisement stating that 
“2,082,037 workingmen petition the President and Con- 
gress against cutting off a habitual temperate bever- 
age.” Charles Stelzle at once responded with a 
counter advertisement in which the falsity of this claim 
Only a few laboring men of the country 


Rev 


was shown up 


had participated in such a petition. 


Yew voices are being raised in behalf of prohibi- 
“With the submarine 
starvation, with 20,000,000 
e energies in Europe, and 
grain crop of 180,000,000 bush- 
one bushel, even for a harm- 
is not harm- 


” 


tion Irving Fisher says 
with 


threatening England 
taken ft 


with a deficit in our ow 


men om pro 


els for this year, to waste 
less luxury, would be criminal—and liquor 
less 

\s we write, Congress is wavering and on the 
verge of action which would end the business during 
the war. The whole question with the national leaders 
is the question whether there is sentiment in the nation 
to support Concerning this there would 
be no doubt, if the millions of Christians who have a 
conscience on this matter should telegraph their con- 
It is a time for men who have 
If you do not send a telegram 
that a hundred others of 


the measure 


gressmen and senators 
convictions to speak up 
and see 


send a letter at once, 


vour church do the same. 


THE NATION CALLS ON THE CHURCHES 


NE of the most interesting phenomena of this 

war-time is the way the administration is lean- 

ing upon the churches for support in govern- 

ment measures. This indicates that the President and 

his advisers have confidence in the loyalty and the 
efficiency of the churches. 

One of the most recent calls made the 

churches is for their co-operation with the nation in 

Herbert C. Hoover, National 


upon 


solving the food problem 


Food Director, has written 200,000 religious organiza- 
tions asking their co-operation. 

“As a minister of God,” writes Mr. Hoover, “a 
leader of the people and a lover of liberty and of your 
fellow men, your co-operation is earnestly desired and 
greatly needed. In such a time as this, the people nat- 
urally turn to the church. It will be a calamity to the 
nation, and to the churches, if their chosen ministers 
neglect to exercise their proper leadership in the great 
cause of feeding a world in need. For the world is in 
want of food.” 

The church leaders are urged to preach against 
waste. They have a great text for this in the gospel 
story of the feeding of the multitudes. The fragments 
were gathered up in baskets. Careful saving of food 
in America would be worth fully $1,000,000,000 a year. 

There is also need of educating the people to use 
a wider range of food products. Certain magazines 
are now doing a most useful work in publishing menus 
and cooking recipes for food products but little known 
or used. 

The church can look at the matter from a some- 
what selfish point of view. Food conservation means a 
smaller burden of charity next winter. We ought to 
look on this call from our nation’s leaders as an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate our loyalty and our efficiency 
as a part of the social structure. Religious worship in 
the long ago made sacrifice of the typical food product. 
Shall not modern religion realize that it is not some- 
thing apart from the normal tasks of life, but a force 


2 


to energize all the higher activities: 


THE HIRED ATTORNEY OF THE PULPIT 


66 OU do not preach like a hired attorney,” was 
the compliment one of our ministers received 
lately. It set him thinking. Does the pulpit 

sound to many people like the biased pleading which 

goes on in the court of justice? 

A diplomatic school teacher, applying for a posi- 
tion in the mountain country, was asked whether he 
taught geography round or flat. He declared his will- 
ingness to teach it either way, as it might please the 
board of directors. Are there preachers who would 
mention baptism in every sermon, if they found a church 
under such reactionary influence as to ask for this sort 
of preaching? 

It is always easier for a little while to preach the 
things the people want. A minister left the Disciples 
some time ago and now justifies his change on the 
ground that he finds that he and the Congregationalists 
agree in everything! With all respect, we would sug- 
gest that he is a most unprofitable preacher for the 
Congregationalists. Many of their own preachers, born 
and bred among them, do not agree with many things 
in the common life of their churches. These are the 
preachers to help that denomination. 

There must be some big agreements, of course, or 
there could be no fellowship, but let no preacher think 
that he does his whole duty in concealing the things in 
which his thinking leads him into wider paths. The 
man who preaches the old sermons over again will be 
loudly applauded for a little while, but he will soon be 
packing his furniture. The most conservative church 
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on earth loses respect for the hired attorney of the 
pulpit. 

Some of us can remember when it was our boast 
that our preachers everywhere preached alike. Thank 
God, that boast is no longer possible and we would no 
longer regard such an unhappy state as one to boast 
about. In all our differences of opinion is revealed an 
honesty in the search for truth that will greatly enrich 
the life of our people. 


A VACATION FOR THE MINISTER 
Tih bow that is always bent loses its resiliency. 


These are days of very unusual tension for minis- 

ters. The personal problems they face are un- 
usually urgent. The coming of the vacation season will 
he welcomed by more than one tired worker. 

It is hardly necessary to exhort the churches con- 
‘erning the wisdom of giving the minister a vacation. 
Most self-respecting churches have long since made 
definite provision for their minister’s summer rest, 
granting them from three to six weeks away from their 
tasks. They have found it good business to let the 
minister go away for awhile. 

It is rather a violation of trust for the minister to 
leave his field and then do the same kind of work. He 
is sent away to rest, and he ought to rest. But when 
a church does not pay a living wage, and the minister 
is offered a vacation, he is embarrassed. There seems 
nothing else to do but to pay his way as he goes. So 
in these days of the high cost of living it is well to in- 
quire whether the minister is provided with the funds 
he will need for his trip. 

The use of a vacation period is a fine art. It is 
issible to go away and come back worn out with one’s 
“rest.” A man should seek as much change as he can 
find. The city man will endeavor to get close to nature 
and the country minister might with profit spend part 
of his time in the city in the art museums, the parks 
and the libraries. 

Vacation time should give opportunity to recruit 
one’s energies. Body, mind and soul will need exercise 
f some new sort. The minister who has been too busy 
to read can with profit take a few books away with him. 
lt is no time, either, for spiritual slothfulness. The 
end of the vacation time should find a minister more 
religious and not less so. 

As the good days of boating and fishing and stroll- 
ing draw near, tired workers can thank God and take 
courage. They have a great year ahead of them, and 
now is the time to get ready for it. 


t 


pe 


INDIVIDUALISM AND THE CITY PROGRAM 


HE history of the Disciples accounts for the indi- 

vidualism of our ministers and of our members. 

In the old days, the ministers were scattered 
ind each man.worked with no other direction than his 
conscience. In these times, after we have been made 
individualists by rural work, by congregational polity 
and by the relatively scattered character of much of 
the work in the past, we suddenly find that individual- 
ism does not work. 

Statistics show that the membership of the Dis- 
‘iples is now predominantly in the cities, and that 
the percentage of city membership grows larger 
continually. City pastors find it embarrassing to live 
together in the old individualistic spirit. 
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One minister of the old order complained bitterly 
when another church invaded his twenty square miles 
of city territory, but he declared in the same breath 
his right “to go anywhere and preach the gospel.” The 
logic of his situation compels him to sacrifice either 
his independence or his efficiency as a city man. 

We have often failed in the cities by building up 
wrong standards of success. Men have been counted 
by their brethren as a success in the city because they 
have built up a local church, even though through the 
years they lived as anarchists, reckless of the interests 
of their brother pastors and indifferent to the common 
work of the Disciples. New standards must be erected. 
No man is a great city pastor who lacks interest in a 
city-wide program. 

The organization of a city for the propagation 
of our plea involves a central organization, such as a 
city missionary society or a combination of church 
boards, as in Kansas City. There should be an agree- 
ment that no new work shall be projected independ- 
ently. When new work is begun, it should be with 
the support of all the existing churches. By common 
counsel, methods and points of view must be worked 
out which fit the local community. A city program 
cannot arise theoretically in a far-away office of a sec- 
retary. It must be a result of trial, error and success. 


THE SPIRIT OF A SOLDIER 


HE publication of the Letters and Diary of Alan 
Seeger calls attention again to the personality and 
career of the soldier-poet who, dying on the bloody 

field of Belloy-en-Santerre, in France, left behind him 
a fame which will perhaps be permanent. The way to 
fame for him was the writing of a remarkable poem, 
“I Have a Rendezvous With Death,” which has been 
printed in thousands of papers throughout this and 
other countries. It was given to the readers of THe 
CurisTIAN CENTURY several weeks ago. 

A few days before the fatal charge of Belloy-en- 
Santerre, Seeger wrote to a friend: 

“We go up to the attack tomorrow. This will probably be 
the biggest thing yet. We are to have the honor of marching 
in the first wave. I will write you soon if I get through all 
right. If not, my only earthly care is my poems. Add the ode 
I sent you and the three sonnets to my last volume and you 
will have all my writings. _ : 

“I am glad to be going in the first wave. 
this thing at all it is best to be in to the limit. 
the supreme experience.” 


If you are in 
And this is 


The spirit of this young American patriot is des- 
tined to possess the hearts of America’s millions before 
the great conflict is over. That the wisdom expressed 
in the last paragraph may be in the thought of all of our 
citizens is, without doubt, the hope of our national 
leaders, especially of the President of the United States: 
“If you are in this thing at all, it is best to be in to the 
limit.” By the way of delay or half-heartedness we shall 
come to defeat or at least to a long extended conflict. 


THE SPLIT IN SOCIALISM 


HE greatly reduced vote of socialism last autumn 
indicated that something was happening to the 
movement in this country. Recently John Spargo 
resigned from the party without renouncing socialism. 
He declared that the greatest hindrance to socialism in 
this country is the socialist party. Thus at a time when 
the various governments of the world are showing 
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official movement is meeting with ever less favor 


n Spargo resigned from the party because of 
leclared to be the pro-German activities of the 
It was strain enough on socialism when the 


ny fatled to protest the spor 
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THE CITY PROBLEM 
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work according to the experience in the local field, after 
it has been made aware of successful methods in other 
cities. 

In Disciple circles there is no such careful and sci- 
entific study of the city problem. Our city workers are 
not numerous, but they do not know each other very 
well. Are we not missing something we cannot afford 


to lose? 


ENCOURAGING THE CHURCH TRAMP 


OST cities have adopted some device for dealing 
with the traveling mendicant whom we fa- 
miliarly call a tramp. We have found that our 

charities in the past served only the purpose of building 
up a class which is not desirable in our American life. 
rhe religious tramp is a phenomenon of a serious 
nature for the churches. He is not a foe to religion. 
He is indeed a believer, in a way, although he asserts 
with a pseudo-liberality that “one church is as good as 
He travels around to the “special services” 

me church after another serves up in order to 

secure a crowd. The churches often do not go behind 
returns. There are crowds and there are crowds. 
hurch tramp is a Christian who refuses to 


any responsibilities. He does not want to work 
gularly. lle does not want to give regularly, though 
he drops a chance nickel into the plate. His attitude is 


I 
one of unconcern with regard to the welfare of the 
churches. He gets his amusement and his sociability 
from the churches at the minimum of expense. He asks 
for no more 

Just now, in many communities, the churches are 
actively competing for the presence of the church tramp. 
With concerts and secular lectures and moving pic- 
tures of doubtful religious value, they seek to bring the 
floaters to their places of worship. Their success is 
as transient as is the interest of the people who come. 

ure for church tramps is a serious attitude 

the church. Smaller audiences may fol- 

ittitude, but they will be audiences yielding 

a more permanent harvest to religion. The serious- 

minded pastor may not be known just now as a crowd- 

getter, but be known in the end as a church- 
builder 

Meanwhile, the honest doubter outside the church 
is not offended by flippancy in the face of problems 
which to him are of life and death importance. When 
the church makes her appeal to truth-seekers and not 
to the sensation-seekers, she will be a stronger church. 


WHAT RELIGION IS 


By religion | mean the power, whatever 
it may be, which makes a man choose what is 





hard rather than what ts easy, what is lofty and 
noble rather than what is mean and selfish; 
that puts courage into timorous hearts, and 
gladness into clouded spirits; that consoles 
men in grief, misfortune, and disappointment ; 
makes them joyfully accept a heavy 
n; that, in a word, uplifts men out of the 
in of material things, and sets their feet 
and simpler region—A. C. Benson 
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66 OME on, boys, let’s have a 
sing-song! What shall it 
be?” 





“Arizona! Tennessee! At my home 
in Kentucky! Pack up your troubles 
in your old kit bag!” There are a 
score of different suggestions. Then 
lack selects what he pleases ; he meant 
to all along, anyway. He sits down 
to the piano; he is the only song leader 
who doesn’t look around for an ac- 
ompanist ; then he shouts: 

“Come on! Let’s go!” 
The Tommies do 











That’s all 







hat is necessary. 
the rest. The dust comes down off 
the rafters. 

\fter a half hour of uproarious 





choruses, varied by solos from Jack, 
nd one or two hymns or home songs, 
to lead up to the spoken word, Jack 
turns the meeting over to me. By this 
time the hut is jammed, men are stand- 
ing crowded all around the windows. 
Sometimes they sit all over the plat- 
form and on the floor in the aisles. 











\ TASK TO HOLD THE TOMMIES 





Now when a speaker has a slippery 
udience like this delivered into his 
hand, it is like manipulating an eel. 
Fancy giving out a text and saying: 
“Now, brethren— One might de- 

er a moving sermon, it would move 
Tommy out of the door. No, no, all 
of our men have made a conscientious 
study of their opening sentences; for 
hey know that with Tommies the 
hole thing is won or lost in the first 
two minutes. Hold that audience for 

e minutes in any way, by hook or 
rook, and you can swing into a moral 

religious drive and make it as 
rong as you like; you couldn’t shoo 
ur audience away. They'll stay 
vith you, glued to the benches, for an 
hour. 

One of our men, for I have seen 
them all in action, begins: 

“If there’s a man here homesicker 

in I am, he’d better beat it! I want 
to see my little kid at home!” Tommy 
vells with laughter and sympathy. 

\nother throws out this, like a shot 
from a 6-inch gun: 

“Up till the other day you and | 
now we are brothers- 

































ere cousins: 


the-blood !” 









BR. A. TENKINS’ OWN PLAN 






For myself, I have evolved out of 
old borrowed witticisms something 
like this: 

“Tell me, men, honor bright and on 
the square, if we hadn’t been intro- 






By Burris A. Jenkins 


(Copyright, 1917, by Burris A. Jenkins.) 
duced as Americans you wouldn't have 
known it, would you?” 

Groans, yells, catcalls and “Oh, no! 
Sure! G’wan!” 

Then I add: 

“A fellow said to me the other day: 
‘You can always tell an American, but 
you can’t tell him much!’ ” 

More groans, and an _ inquiring 
frame of mind. They don’t know 
whether this is proverbial American 
boasting or not. Then: “I have heard, 
that the difference between an 
Englishman and an American is about 
this: An Englishman walks into a 
house as if he owned the whole damn 
place. An American walks in as if he 
didn’t give a damn who owned the 
place.” 

We are now getting on. Tommy 
feels sure there is no firstly, secondly 
and thirdly coming along. I usually 
consult the secretary or the chaplain 
before introducing this unexpurgated, 
old threadbare comparison which, | 
believe, was first made between a Har- 
vard man and a Yale man; but I find 
it usually unnecessary to consult long 
at a time. 

“Anyway, I hope that some day 
Englishman and American may walk, 
each in his own way, into certain 
houses in Potsdam and Berlin——” 


too, 


SOLDIERS ARE GOOD LISTENERS 


\nd the trick is done. I now have 
Tommy by the ear; and better audi- 
ence one need not desire on this earth, 
more appreciative, sensitive, quick to 
any appeal of humor, emotion, moral 
motive or spiritual idealism. You can 
talk about this war driving the people 
who are in it to atheism: it does, a 
few, but the vast majority are driven 
to their knees. The huts do not 
gather in simply the religious; they 
gather in, with their tea and cakes, old 
scarred veterans and soft-cheeked lads 
indiscriminately, all sorts and condi- 
tions, excellent cross-sections they are, 
of the entire British army. 


ALWAYS CHEER WILSON 


In the first five minutes I generally 
drag in a reference to “Teddy” Roose- 
velt. It always takes fire. Last night 
a man arose in the middle of the house 
and tossed a bronze insignia upon the 
platform at my feet. I have it before 
me now. It is the colonel’s face sur- 
rounded with the words, “First Regi- 
ment, Chicago Rough Riders.” I 
meet scores and scores of Americans, 
mostly in the Canadian battalions, but 
some in the other Imperials. 









Preaching to British Soldiers 


Graphic Story of Religious Meeting in England’s War Camp 










Then shortly I refer to President 
Woodrow Wilson and there is a 
hearty, generous round of applause. 
The average Englishman now looks 
upon our President as a very wise, 
careful, conservative man. An officer 
told me the past week that Lloyd 
George had said to him sometime ago 
that America ought not to have come 
in any sooner than she did; she was 
of more use as a neutral than as a 
belligerent until just now. 

Viewed from outside, a Red Tri- 
angle hut in the British camps rep- 
resents very much the appearance of 
a ranch house on our western plains 
It is long, low, rectangular; built of 
rough boards and_ stained brown. 
There is a counter at one end where 
are sold cigarettes, chocolate, coffee, 
stamps and the various necessities and 
luxuries of Tommy Atkins’ life. There 
are tables where tea, coffee, malted 
milk and soft bottled drinks are dis- 
pensed, together with biscuits and 


cakes. In some huts there are billiard 
tables: in all, checkers, chess and 
cards. At the other end of the room 


is a stage, with piano and an audi- 
torium. 


rTHEY SERVE TEA, OF COURSE 


In the late afternoon, when drill is 
done, and the Tommies are tired, hun- 
gry and thirsty, the huts fairly swarm, 
like bee hives; and business is brisk. 
Your Englishman prizes his tea be- 
yond measure; and the United King- 
dom consumes more sugar than any 
other nation in the world. Yesterday 
a Canadian Y. M. C. A. secretary was 
decorated by King George in Hyde 
Park with the Military Cross because, 
at Vimy Ridge, he kept up with the 
advancing line, and served chocolate 
and biscuits to the men, under shell 
fire. 

The Canadian secretaries who first 
came out were commissioned as cap- 
tains, later ones as lieutenants, and 
are under military orders: but as the 
authorities are distinctly favorable to 
the organization, these officers have 
wide discretion. The English secre- 
taries are civilians, independent, for 
the most part are dressed in “civics,” 
and consider that they have an ad- 


vantage in not being officers. The 
Canadians, too, prefer their own 
régime In general, the Canadian 


huts are better manned and managed, 
and, so far as one can see, their secre 
taries get as close to the men as do 
the civilian secretaries among the Eng- 
lish troops. Still it may be added, all 
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Canadian officers are much more 
democratic with their men than are 
the English. 


Y. M. C. A. LOSES MONEY 


The huts furnish tons and tons of 
vriting paper, free, to the men; and, 
as a consequence, the tables are full 
in off hours of busy writers. The 
Y. M. C. A. makes money in some of 
its canteens and loses in others; but, 
on the whole, does not pay expenses 
Private subscriptions make up the de- 
ficit. Canadian secretaries are paid 
as officers; English are practically un- 
paid 

The other day all the officers in a 
certain command having fallen, the 
Y. M secretary took charge, led the 
men, and was killed; he was blown to 
bits: he not even found. The 
Icnglish secretaries are undersized, or 
over thin, or crippled, or too old for 
Some men, fairly fit, have 
been taken from the huts and hurried 
to the trenches. I met a little thin 
rector in a hut at Aldershot the other 
day who has asked for and received 
an appointment in France to go right 
into the dugout huts in the trenches 
He starts next week. 


was 


service 


TRAVELING MAN Y M. LEADER 


(ine of our favorite song leaders in 
the huts a Canadian, Captain Pe- 
quegnat, familiarly known everywhere 
here as “Captain Peg,” who was 
gassed in the very first gas attack in 
He has never entirely re- 
as the puffed look about the 
but his singing voice is 
, also his jovial smile, that 
a successful commer- 
\merican 
the 


lrance 
covered 
eve indi ates: 
unimpaired 
made him or 
cial over the 
continent understands all 
Tommies, and they, him: he can make 
them like bulls of Bashan and 
render them wild with joy, like March 
hares, whatever they are He “car- 
for half an hour before in- 


troducing a speaker. “Carry on” is a 


} 


roar 


ries on” 


The Student Goes to War 


SAW the spires of Oxford 

| As 1 was passing by, 
THE grey spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl grey sky; 

My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket field, the quad, 

The shaven lawns of Oxford 
To secka bloody sod 

They gave their merry uth away 
For country and for God 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who lad your good lives down, 
Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 
God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town 
—From “Hallowe'en and Poems of 
the War,” by W. M. Letts 


favorite word here for “perform,” 
and is constantly in use. 

My own steady sidepartner—for we 
usually travel in pairs, a singer and a 
speaker—is young Jack Barker, who 
hails from Girard, Kas., and who has 
been the last five years in Chicago. 
He has just been graduated from 
Northwestern, president of his class, 
leader of the glee club, an athlete of 
great success, runs 100 yards in 10 
seconds flat, has a barytone that gives 
him a steady job in a Chicago quartet 
choir, and a smile that draws young 
men to him like submarines to a net— 
blindly. He can play and sing more 
kinds of ragtime than even an Eng- 
lishman ever dreamed of. 


TACK BARKER PERFORMS 


We go into a hut at about 7 p. m., 
usually ; Jack goes to the piano, on the 
platform, beats out a storm of pseudo- 
negro melody that sets shoulders to 
wriggling, feet to shuffling, eyes to 
dancing: and when he finishes with a 
hang like a bomb from a German air- 
craft, the Tommies yell. Then Jack 
just looks at them and grins, and they 
yell some more. 

\t the close of our meetings we 
usually give the men a chance to sign 
pledge cards of religious confession 
and allegiance—a card indorsed by the 
archbishop of Canterbury as well as 
by Free Church leaders. Any man 
may conscientiously sign it, no matter 
what his Christian denomination or 
predilection: and from thirty to a 
hundred and thirty usually sign every 
night. Some ask us to write and tell 
their wives or families what they have 
done 
BOY 


FINDS KANSAS CITY 


The other night a Kansas City lad, 
in a Canadian battalion, whose par- 
know where he was, 
promised to write next day to his 
mother, while I wrote to his father. 

Then last thing of all comes the 
hand-shaking—Tommy loves to shake 
hands, and Jack usually announces, 
after we “The King,” which 
loses every public meeting in the Brit- 
sh army, that we shall be glad to 
shake hands with every man in the 
room. “Please come down this side 
and go out that side.” And they come! 
It was hard on our muscles at first, 
but now we're used to it, for Tommy 
shakes hands as if he meant it. Then 
it's: “Thank you, Jack,” “Glad you 
came, captain,” “Come again,” “God 
bless you 

\nd we answer as they file by: 
“Thanks, okl man,” “Mighty glad to 
be here,” “God keep you, my lad,” 
“Good luck to you all the way,” and 
so on 


ents did not 


sing 
~ 


“MAY GOD TAKE CARE OF You” 


Sometimes one pauses and asks a 
question or presents a problem; then 
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it is a word of quick answer and a 
hasty “God take care of you” ; for they 
know and we know they have need 
enough of God’s care; tomorrow they 
may be in the trenches; the day after, 
over the parapet ; maybe over the dark 
river. 

Then Jack stands by the piano and 
they gather around him like flies on a 
sugar lump; and I take a chair on the 
auditorium floor, and there are several 
files deep all around me, their faces 
pressed almost against my own, eager 
eyes straining and tongues going. 
Questions and comments come quick 
and fast. The American navy, the 
submarines, the air craft, the merits 
and possibilities of cavalry, and the 
old, old question, “How long do you 
think it will last, captain?” pour forth 
in a torrent. 


SOME WOULD JOIN U. S. ARMY 


“Yes, sir, this wound came from 
‘La Bassee.”” “I got mine at Vimy 
Ridge.” “Yes, sir, wounded twice, 
and back to France next week.” “How 
can I get a transfer to the American 
army?” “I got mine in the thigh. | 
can walk three miles as good as any 
man, but not thirty. I’m done. But 
I could teach bayonet work and bomb 
throwin’, sir.” 

Sometimes your throat is full and 
choked. 

Jack has been challenged by certain 
battalions in the Winchester district 
to run this week. Jack is very modest, 
but he said quietly: 

“Yes, I'll run. I'll run any man in 
the British army, win or lose.” They 
like such sporting blood over here. 

Ill write about this race later on. 





“We must commune with Christ if 
we are to communicate Christ.”— 
Doughty. 

* * 

“Poverty is comparative. In Cen- 
tral Africa few have enought to eat.” 
—Lambie. 


rv veaneert 


A LITANY FOR WARTIME 
By Grant Weatherly 


This is my country. 
Hitherto I have lived in it; 
Henceforth I will live for it. 
: For that it has freely ministered to me, 
? Now will I also cheerfully sacrifice for 
' it. 
As in peace time it has made my life 
secure, 
So will I now be of those who defend it. 
As it has before given me untrammeled 
liberty, 
Now will I do or abstain as it shall di- : 
rect. H 
: Because it has made real my best ideals 
and purposes, : 
| will give without reservation a patriot’s 
devotion, , 
That unhampered it may go on to ts 
high mission, ' 
ind transmit to those who come after a } 
stainless heritage. ; 


svenseorvensertecree rin 
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“Ecclesiasticism” 


By Judge J. F. Holt 


President of the 1917 Convention of the Texas Christian Missionary Society 


WORD has sprung up among 
A us which many of us hold very 

dear. It is a big word. It is 
difficult to spell, but not to pronounce. 
It is the word “Ecclesiasticism.” This 
word has come to have a very peculiar 
meaning to many. It is made to pre- 
vent every effort or is often used to 
prevent efforts to enlarge our work 
and meets us in almost every effort to 
co-operate. If one of our enthusiastic 
secretaries dares to apportion one of 
our congregations, the cry is often 
raised in the land and this is called by 
that big word and it is asked “who 
appointed him to lord it over us?” 


MISSIONARY “ECCLESIASTICISM” 


Had some of these brethren lived 
in Paul’s day when he was so strongly 
urging the collection for the needy 
saints at Jerusalem, they would have 
asked of Paul the very same question. 
We are independent. We need the 
money at home anyway. We have the 
heathen at our very door and the poor 
at our door; why send it away off to 
Jerusalem. Who is paying the ex- 
penses anyway? 

If it is “ecclesiasticism” for our 
Foreign Society with all the eloquence 
of McLean, Rains, Wilson, Cory, 
Doan and others and with all the 
earnestness possible to ask and urge 
us to give more than half a million 
dollars in one year to take the word 
to the ends of the earth, if it is “ec- 
clesiasticism” when they ask for the 
means with which to send out this year 
fifteen new missionaries, when they 
ask that mission study classes be or- 
ganized in each Sunday School or 
congregation and that daily prayer be 
offered for the success of the plans, | 
say if that is “ecclesiasticism” let us 
have more of it. 

If it is “ecclesiasticism” for our C. 
\W. B. M. sisters to strongly and per- 
sistently urge the banding together of 
200,000 women and to the raising of 
$800,000 per annum by 1921, that the 
gospel may be preached and the lost 
rescued, let us have more of that. We 
need it. Let that kind of “ecclesiasti- 
cism” have no fears for us. Our luke- 
warm congregations listening to the 
music from their beautiful pipe organ, 
reveling in luxuries, need it; our 
brethren flying over the good roads 
in super-eights need it. Let it have 
no fears for us. 
THE QUESTION OF METHODS 


Some of us are very much con- 
cerned over the way the work is done. 
We admit it should be done. We ad- 
mit the world must be saved and that 
if we are to save any part of it we 
must do it now. All that is plain, but 


? 


what is your plan and is it scriptural: 
Shall we work as individuals or shall 
we give and work as congregations? 
Shall we assemble on the delegate plan 
or on the “mass meeting” plan? Shall 
we give as a congregation or shall each 
one give independently? These and 
similar questions rise up to haunt us. 
Some of us are sticklers for precedents 
and we want to know just how it was 
done in the early days—though we 
sometimes differ even as to this. Some 
of us want the authority for the or- 
ganization of a corporation to handle 
on a large scale the money given for 
a stated purpose. 

If the particular way in which we 
were to do our Lord’s work had been 
very important, do you not think our 
Lord would have indicated it very 
plainly? He did not point out the 
way our work is to be done through 
all the ages and changes of time. He 


endowed man with certain talents to 
keep against the day of His return 
and we must use these. He left us 
the Commission, our marching or- 
ders. 


ORGANIZATION OF CHURCH TO GROW 


WITH NEEDS 


Assuming that the way selected is 
honorable, is without reproach, is of 
good report, I register it as my can- 
did belief that the way is not im- 
portant at all. Whether we contribute 
as congregations, as individuals, as 
Bible schools, or as classes, what dif- 
ference does it make? Whether we 
send it to a corporation to distribute, 
or to an individual, or to a committee 
of individuals, what does it matter? 
Let us select common sense, practical 
methods and if there be any virtue, if 
there be any praise, let us adopt and 
use them trusting the Lord for results. 


i 

: Christ’s Call Today | 
BROKEN and_ shattered world needs i 

A Christ more than ever. The more men 

hate, the more must we love. The more i 

men despair, the more must we hope and believe. 

The more men draw dividing lines, the more must [ 

we walk across them. The more men obey the 

law of the brute and the serpent, the more must 

i we assert the law of Jesus and the kingdom of ' 
! God. The more others rake over the ashes of 


the past, the more must we kindle the fires of 


‘ the future. 


the marching vigor of spirited youth with the 
trained intellect of educated men, and place all 
their powers at the command of him who is the 


Master because he was the Servant. 


alive! 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
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God’s Miracle Through the Church 


AN we become serious enough 
in time? Away back in those 
Asiatic lands and in the Latin- 
\merican countries and in Africa, it 
is a time to press the claims of Christ 
never before, for the reason 
that so many people have missed the 
wavy, for the very reason that we have 
sate orice 5 


very 
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WT N RESOURCES OF YOUTH 


| do hope that, whatever we do, we 
will not diminish the number of new 
; that we send out in these 
will never go to 
continents at any time like this 
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By John R. Mott 


about 800 of their best men and 
women each year for thirty years.” 
\nd yet in Oxford and Cambridge, 
in less than three years, go out to this 
sublime cause more than we wanted 
from all the universities of the world 
in thirty vears. 

Not long before Christmas, I had a 
cablegram from Germany asking if I 
would give permission for the print- 
ing of a special edition of one of my 
books that had been translated years 
ago into German, in order that the 
book might be sent out as a Christmas 
present to 43,000 German students in 
the trenches. In other words, Ger- 
many fed into the trenches more than 
i of their students and 
professors we wanted from all the 
universities of the world in a genera 
thirty vears for the world- 
of the Christian religion 
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AN UNBELIEVER 
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“An unbeliever—oft I went 

Into church to find content, 

And waited that my soul might see 
Man’s most Divine Humanity. 

Ah! Not for me the peace of prayer, 
Nor all the bliss of worship there. 
Though holy with antiquity, 

Scant comfort had the creed for me. 
Yet creed nor ritual scarce could hide 
The spirit of the Crucified. 

And from the church’s inmost shrine 
Christ’s very eyes looked into mine. 


“Within the church again I stood, 
When half the world was red with blood, 
And said—Here shall I find release 
From strife! Here reigns the Prince of 

Peace! 
That still, small voice I'll hear again, 
More potent than the rage of men! 
Here calm-eyed reason shall discourse, 
Proclaiming force no cure for force, 
And bidding men—as Peter’s Lord 
Bade him of old—Put up the sword!’ 
But in God's house I found dark Hate 
And Fury set in Love's estate. 
The songs of peace are put away, 
Christ’s priests cry out, ‘Go forth and 

slay!’ 
And in the church, my soul unblest, 
I see my Christ in khaki drest.” 

rHiE CHURCHES IN THE WAR 

Before America and Roumania en- 
tered the war there were 46,000,000 
Protestants in the armies of one side 
and 45,000,000 Protestants on the 
other side; 62,000,000 Roman Catho- 
lics on one side and 63,000,000 Roman 
Catholics on the other side; 110,000 
Greek Catholics, at the lowest esti- 
mate, on one side and a much smal- 
ler number in the Greek Church 
colonies of the Turkish Empire and 
in Bulgaria on the other side. 
Listen to the unbeliever as he goes 

on: 


“Oh, sadder than the blood which rains 

Its fruitless showers on Europe's plains! 

Oh, sadder than the widow’s moan 

Or Belgium's suffocated groan! 

Man's heavenliest Gospel is denied, 

His blackest crime is sanctified, 

And through great Europe’s war-drunk 
lands 

Christ’s Church 
stands. 


for bloody violence 


“For when the state unsheathed the sword 
The servile Church forgot her Lord. 
Among the nations had she stood 

For Europe’s wider brotherhood. 

Had she recked less of earthly things 
And served alone the King of Kings, 
Her word had curbed in that wild hour 
The people’s rage, the kinglet’s power. 


“Though sect and schism-torn she be, 
She’s one in her apostasy, 

For in that ancient Church of God, 
Where men acknowledge Peter’s rod, 
Or where the lowly blood is blest 

By holy icons manifest; 

In cities where great Luther stood, 
Where men still pray to Luther’s God, 
Alike where English belfries chime 
Their solemn note at worship time, 

Or in those homes of simple prayer 
Where bows the pious covenanter: 
Where Bunyan speaks, or Wesley sings, 
Or fervent halleluiah rings,— 
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The Church with one voice speaks today, 
‘In Jesus’ name, go forth and slay!’ 

This is the Antichrist to be! 

This is the second Calvary! 

Lo! In the fanes of His renown 

The broken heart of Christ looks down.” 


It is the unbeliever, but even he saw 
partly straight. He saw that all this 
was not due to Christ, but to the lack 
of Christ. He did not see all that 
you see in answer to this; but he saw 
enough to make it plain that the 
Church is summoned today to provide 
the antidote—that is, to sound out the 
note of love which is the distinctive 
command of Christianity. 


THE NOTE OF FAITH 


The other note we must send with 
ereat distinctness and insistence is the 
note of faith. I was talking with a 
royal personage on my last journey to 
Europe, and she said to me, when I 
asked, “How is this war to be ended ?” 
“Mr. Mott, God must work a mir- 
acle.” I have heard no more pene- 
trating remark in all those interviews 
that I had in the war zone. God must 
work a miracle. The things that are 
impossible with man are easily pos- 
sible with God. Around us is an at- 
mosphere of divine or superhuman 
resources to meet this doubting. To 
answer these unanswered questions, 
the Church must sound a note of 
faith. We profess belief in a super- 
human religion. We rise on Sunday 
morning, and say, “I believe in God 
the Father Almighty”—all-mighty ? 
Do our actions indicate that we be- 
lieve? Is that note being struck? Do 
our prayers give evidence that we 
clearly believe that this great struggle 


The Skeptics 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 


i HEY tell me God is but a dream, 
i A baseless fancy of the mind; 


That conscience is a fitful gleam, 
A passing whisper from the wind. 


They tell me only evil is, 


That good is but a thing of air; 
They say there are no mysteries, 
That all is plain—and all’s despair ; 


That faith is but desire to live, 
That hope is born of minds grown weak, 
That love is lust; that those who give 
Some better gain for self would seek. 


They tell me there is only man, 
And he a breathing piece of clay; 

They say all life is but a span, 

With nothing certain but today. 


can only be ended in the right way, 
by God alone? Have we reached the 
limit? Has this process got to be ex- 
tended further before we learn this 
deep lesson, that the only one who has 
ever worked miracles, to whom it is 
natural to do the supernatural, must 
be inquired of? 


THE NOTE OF PRAYER 


I say again: the Church is sum- 
moned to sound the note of faith, and, 
therefore, of prayer. We are sum- 
moned to sound the note of hope 
against this awful black background. 
In that gnawing hunger that may be 
coming toward us, all that wasting 
disease, all that piercing pain, all that 
moral collapse, all that zone of pes- 
simism that is deepening and widen- 
ing, all that increasing bitterness with- 
in the confines of the churches, I see 
the beauty that is in the world, and I 
maintain with you that it is the great 
function of Christians in the darkest 
hours to proclaim the coming dawn, to 
go out with the only Gospel that the 
world has ever known, which teaches 
that love shall conquer hate, that light 
shall dissipate the darkness, that good 
shall triumph over ill, that where sin 
did abound nationally and internation- 
ally as well as personally, grace shall 
yet much more abound. 

We are called upon to sound a note 
of reality. How incongruous and 


startling it would be that at the end 
of a time like this and in front of a 
new world situation, when whole na- 
tions and peoples are stretched on the 
Calvary cross, any Christian should 
go out and live a selfish life. 


Rather 










The One who walked in Galilee 

Still walks with men to guide them on,— 
The One whom we no longer see, 

Yet see more clearly—by His dawn. 





ends life’s little dream— 

fear what comes with death; 
wish no cheering gleam— 
And yet they cherish every breath! 


They say death 
And yet they 
They say they 


Do they in truth prefer the night? 
Are they content in doubt to grope? 
As God is God, they seek the light; 
They crave a living, saving hope. 


Let them but open wide their eyes— 
And all about is God’s great day! 

Let them be willing to be wise— 
And there before them leads the way! 


Their heart His every word approves, 
And yet they will not heed His voice, 

Whose message is, “God lives and loves,’ 
Whose spirit is, “Rejoice, rejoice!” 
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may we lose ourselves in the great 
cause we love, and with new meaning 
and new purpose of heart place our- 
selves at His disposal, henceforth to 
do His will and not our own, cost what 
it may! 





CREEDS AND TRUTH 


It is in the interest of the perma- 
nence of creeds that they should be 
capable of growing and changing, put- 
ting off old forms and taking on new 
forms, receiving and casting off, get- 
ting rid of doubtful and disputable 
things, and simplifying into the things 
found to be reliable and vital. 

To this tendency all the churches 
are confessing; all are showing some 
signs of realization that Truth is the 
only foundation of a creed instead of 
a creed being the foundation of Truth, 
and that the oftener a creed puts it- 
self into line with Truth and shows 
that it can live with new and fewer 
words, and even without words, since 
our strongest religious constitutions 
are ever unwritten, the more people 
will trust in it and incline to believing 
instead of denying. 

Then we can all think alike in one 
creed at least, the creed of creeds, the 
belief in believing, and in making be- 
lief honest and deep, so that the love 
of God shall be with all the mind 
and all the heart and so with all the 
life-—The Christian Register. 





To love truth for truth’s sake is the 
principal part of perfection in this 
world, and the seed plot of all other 
virtues.—John Locke. 
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Tue Purepce Lano. By William 
H. Hudson. This is a new edition of 
that charming account of travels in the 
Oriental, in South America, 
by the writer famous both for his 
imaginative power and the style of 
his composition. The work first ap- 
peared thirty years ago, but today 
has all the freshness of its first years. 
\n introductory chapter by Theodore 
Roosevelt lends a background to Mr. 
Hudson's narrative. (E. P. Dutton, 
New York. ) 


Banda 


. * * 


By Ralph Hodgson. This 
includes a num 
ber of brief poems remarkable for 
their insight and freshness—among 
these such poems as “The Mystery,” 
‘The Beggar,” “Babylon,” — etc 
“Eve” is strange and fascinating. Mr. 
Hodgson is an English writer too lit- 
tle known in America. (Macmillan 
New York. 75 cts.) 


* 7 * 


AFRICAN ADVEN 
Kenyon Mackenzie 
volume is published with 
use in mission study classes and it is 
admirably fitted for such use; but it 
is a veritable mine of information for 
ull religious workers as to conditions 
in what used to be “darkest Africa,” 
but which, tl missionaries, 
is being transformed into a region of 
light Central Committee on the 
United Stu f Foreign Missions 
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Matthew Arnold is found 

ithor to be an ever increasing 

force in tod iv's life Thi s is the latest 

of the valuable “How to Know Him” 

series studies edited by Professor 

W. D. Howe. (Bobbs Merrill Com 
pany, Indianapolis. $1.50 net.) 
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for God, 
the lives of 


kindled unquenched fires in 
their fellow students.” 
Thirteen studies, including those of 
Horace Tracy Pitkin, of Yale, Wil- 
liam W. Borden, of Yale, and Pitt G. 
Knowlton, of Oberlin. (Westminster 
Philadelphia. 60 cts. net.) 
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Press, 


Tue Uprer Room Buttetin, 1916- 
17. Contains the weekly publications 
prepared by Thos. M. Iden for the 
use of members of the famous Upper 
Room Bible Class, whose membership, 
active and associate, runs up into 
many hundreds. The class has its 

-at Ann Arbor, Mich. This vol- 
s a wealth of good things 
mm the inspirational liter- 
ature of the world. (Ann Arbor 
Press, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
* * * 
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So_piers ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
Conversation Book. By Walter M. 
Gallichan. \ handy little volume which 
is useful only to the soldier but 
also one interested at all in 
the French language. Is a practical 
guide to the use of conversational 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. ) 
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A Note to Ministers 


rhe Macmillan Company is 
ducting a questionnaire relating to 
the books that active men in the min- 
istry individually find most useful to 
them in their personal life and religi- 
us work. The request is that a min- 
will to co-operate jot down 
iuthors of the ten books 
n his recollection as the 
reading which he has 
rrent church year. 
ten thousand such re 
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The Sunrise Never Failed Us Yet 


Iness of the sea 
ods regretfully, 
lonely spaces slow 
wistful after glow 


So out of life the splendor dies, 

So darken all the happy skies, 
ilight, cold and stern, 
id the planets burn. 


So gathers tw 
But overhe 


And up the east another day, 
Shall chase the bitter dawn away. 
What our eyes be wet 
tears! 
rhe sunrise n 


though with 


ever failed us yet: 


The blush of dawn may yet restore 
Our light, and hope, and joy once 
more. 
Sad soul, take comfort, nor forget 
That sunrise never failed us yet. 
—Celia Thaxter. 
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sponses it is thought will yield some- 
thing more than merely curious re- 
sults. 

Such lists should be addressed to 
the Religious Books Department, The 
Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, New York. 
The courtesy would be a real service 
to us. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


Religious Books Department. 


| Parables of Safed the Sage | 
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The Potatoes 


OW there came to the back door 
of the House wherein I dwell an 
Husbandman, and he said, I would 
fain sell to thee a Bushel of Potatoes. 
And I said unto him, Though I had 
the wealth of Dives might I purchase 
an Whole Bushel of Potatoes at one 
time at the Present Market Prices? 

And he answered and said, Though 
a man were poor as Lazarus yet might 
he purchase a Bushel of Potatoes at 
the Price whereat I sell, for it is Much 
Below the Market. 

And he showed me the Potatoes, 
and behold they were very Large, and 
goodly to behold. 

And I called unto me Keturah, and 
she counted the Money in the Bag, 
and behold we had enough, and that 
was Just About All. 

\nd we bought a Bushel of Pota- 
toes. 

Then were we Proud in our hearts, 
and highly exalted in spirit; neither 
had our neighbors Anything On Us 
though they ride in Automobiles. 

But when we removed the Top 
Row of Potatoes from the Basket, be- 
hold they that were below were so 
small we wist not whether they were 
Potatoes or Hickory Nuts; but when 
we ate them then we knew that they 
were not Hickory Nuts; but whether 
they were Potatoes we knew not; for 
they were Too Small to leave any 
Taste in the Mouth. 

Then spake Keturah unto me, and 
she said, My lord. 

And I answered, Say on. 

And she said, Though we have lived 
long we learn slowly. 

And I answered, Thou speakest 
wisely At Times, and this is one of the 
Times. 

\nd she said, Hereafter will I learn 
that when the price is Small the Pota- 
toes are like to be Smaller. 

And I spake unto her and said, 
Keturah, thou hast uttered a Profound 
Truth; for men may not obtain any 
Good Thing in this life that Costeth 
them Nothing, save only Sunshine and 
the Grace of God; and as for all the 
rest, as is the Cost in Labor, so is the 
Price thereof. 
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United Presbyterians Report 
Loss in Accessions 


The General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian church met in 
Boston recently in the First United 
Presbyterian church, of which Rev. 
Kenneth M. Munro is pastor. A 
depressing note was sounded at the 
opening of the conference by the 
chairman of the committee on evan- 
clism, who reported that in spite 
of the four-year program adopted 
at the Cleveland Assembly last year, 
calling for a net increase of 8 per 
cent in membership and a total 
membership by 1920 of 200,000, that 
the year’s reports showed decreased 
accessions. There were 9,444 re- 
ceived on confession during the past 
year, this being more than 1,000 less 
than the preceding year, and nearly 
3,000 less than the year before that. 


Great Need of 
Medicines in Africa 


“Will the next steamer bring the 
necessary medicines?” is the daily 
question in Africa these days, says 
The Continent. Dr. H. L. Weber, 
writing from Efulen station, tells of 
a 14-year-old boy who brought his 
sick mother to the hospital. She 
was very ill, and they had walked 
100 miles to reach the medical aid 
she needed. But there was no 
medicine, and the missionary was 
forced to turn them away. The boy 
broke down and cried, for the 
mother will probably die before the 
needed drugs arrive. This is just 
one of the heartaches the mission- 
ries suffer in these troubled times. 


Wants to Combine 
National Anthems 


Dr. A. C. Dixon, of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle in London, and 
formerly of Moody Institute, Chi- 
cago, has recently proposed that a 
combination of the national anthems 
of England and America be made. 
He would have Americans join in 
singing “God Save the King.” 
hough there is great friendship for 
England in this country, some 
Americans have insisted that our 
tongues do not work well in praising 
royalty. 


Novelists Furnish 
Sermon Subjects 


Rev. Harold S. Rambo, pastor of 
Home St. Presbyterian church, of 
New York, recently wrote a number 
of novelists for an answer to this 
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question, “If you were a minister 
in New York City and wanted to put 
a good sign outside your church in- 
viting people to come in, how would 
you word it?” Among those re- 
sponding are Irvin S. Cobb, Rob- 
ert W. Chambers, Ellis Parker But- 
ler, sleredith Nicholson and George 
Ade. Mr. Rambo has found the re- 
plies so satisfactory that he has 
made them the subjects for a series 
of sermons. 


Returns from the 
Episcopalians 

Change of denominational affilia- 
tions is becoming more common, 
and it is now even possible for a 
man to return to the fellowship he 
left. Rev. George Whitfield Meade 
some years ago was pastor of Wil- 
kinsburg (Pa.) Presbyterian church 
and withdrew to enter the priest- 
hood of the Protestant Episcopal 
church. After some years in that 
fellowship he wishes to return to 
the church of his youth, and will be 
re-ordained in the Pittsburgh Pres- 
bytery this month. 


Chicago Women 
in Dry Campaign 


Mrs. Daisy Douglass Barr, the 
well-known Quaker evangelist, is 
chosen by the Chicago women as their 
special representative in a series of 
Dry-Chicago meetings to be held in 
various parts of the city. The church 
forces are being mobilized for the big 
drive next spring. 


Presbyterians Hold 
Tent Meetings 

The Church Extension Society of 
Chicago Presbyterians is going in for 
an experiment in summer evangelism. 
A large tent has been purchased and 
for the first three weeks of the sum- 
mer the meetings will be under the 
care of the Sixth Presbyter‘an 
Church. The pastor of the church is 
Rev. Robert R. Bigger and the evan- 
gelist is Rev. Frank McKeegan. The 
tent will be moved into various sec- 
tions of the city during the summer. 


Consolidation of Churches 
in Chicago 

The down-town situation continues 
to wipe out the churches of various 
denominations. On the west side the 
Union Congregational Church and the 
First Congregational Church formed 
the New First. Now there is a pro- 
ject on to form a union between the 
New First and Leavitt Street 
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By ORVIS F. JORDAN 


churches. Every denomination repre- 
sented has been experiencing this 
need of consolidation on the west 
side and in other districts adjacent 
to the loop. 


To Standardize 
Catholic Schools 


The Roman Catholics are facing 
their educational problem with more 
interest of late. A four days’ conven- 
tion was recently held in Buffalo, N. 
Y., in the interest of the standardiza- 
tion of Catholic colleges. The gov- 
ernment department of education has 
made every kind of religious school 
feel the need of becoming worthy of 
a good report at the hands of the gov- 
ernment experts. 


Y. W. C. A. Raises 
War Money 


The war council of the national 
board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of the United States 
has voted to appropriate a million dol- 
lars for war relief work. Most of the 
money will be spent in the United 
States, but a considerable amount of 
it will be used in the allied countries 
in Europe. The war work will be for 
the benefit of women and only indi- 
rectly for the benefit of soldiers. 


The Proposed 
World Conference 


Though war makes impossible the 
speedy realization of the “World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order” being 
called by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, yet interest in the project has 
not died out. The leaders of the 
movement have appointed a week of 
prayer in which the people of all com- 
munions should unite in prayer for 
the unity of the Christian world. This 
week will be Jan. 18-25, 1918. A 
Manual of Prayer for Unity has been 
prepared, which will be sent out to 
interested persons. 


Supply Ministers 
to Churches 

The problem of all denominations 
with congregational government is to 
bring preachers and churches together. 
The Congregationalists have a Board 
of Pastoral Supply which serves in 
this way. Last year 341 churches 
were served in some degree and in 117 
instances a pastor was located. This 
service was rendered in 27 states. The 
secretary has traveled constantly, 
meeting ministers, and attending as- 
sociational meetings, that he might 
have ample information for his 
service. 
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For Methodist 
Unification 

[he representatives of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and _ the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
met at Traverse City, Mich., June 27, 
to consider further the problem of 
inification. While the problem is a 
very difficult one, it is not hopeless 
[he big question is the status of the 
negro in the united church. Southern 
representatives want the negro in a 
ate church 
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Just to Be Faithful 


The Lesson in Today’s Life* 
By E. F. DAUGHERTY 
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r’s celebration. It was 
many and the old lines of 
leh ih were 
he moral and spiritual 
ad a restoration 
rend 
of win 
call will 


coming 


erence at tl 
for the Pass ve 
veard by 


taken 


again 


ome “peact 

1 some voice 
uthority, the 
world for a 
“neace advocates” of 

The ideals of the “Prince 
will emerge from the ob 
scuring distractions of the world war. 
ind the dream that he entertained for 


the world of humanity will take newer 


lations 


Peace” 


*This article is based upon the Interna- 
tional Uniform Lesson for July 15. “Hez- 
ekiah the Faithful King.” Scripture, 2 


Chronicles, 30 


outlines and clearer, and the brains 
and resources of the Christian peoples 
of earth will be applied to the task of 
making the dream real. 

Failure has always had place in 
the establishment of any heaven-born 
purpose on earth, failure as judged by 
earth-set eyes; but the heaven-born 
purposes for earth cannot be forever 
adjourned or defeated. The “chosen” 
peoples of this day, like those of the 
days in the wilderness, may turn back 
into their own ways, but the “way” 
called Christian has been revealed to 
prevail in the minds and lives of men 

and it wILu! 

* * * 


Bitter had been the experiences of 
the “chosen” of old in their wilfulness 
under leaders like Ahaz: more bitter 
is now the experience of the nations 
it issue with Kaiserism. But the ex- 
haustion of folly will come, and the 
voice of wisdom will be heard above 
the roar of guns, and the old sacrifices 
of “contrite hearts and humble spirits” 

ill again have their time and place 
toward bringing to better times and 
conditions a disordered world. 

Just to be faithful to the far-flung 
and plans inaugurated of 
Christ and enshrined in the institu- 
tions of democracy; just to serve, to 
plan, to fight—and if need be, die— 
for these as they are known to have 
blessed the world, is to have swelled 
the stream of the more abundant life 
for men. 


purposes 


The Captains and the Kings depart, 
The shouting and the tumult dies; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart.” 
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Booze for Our Boozers or 
Bread for Our Allies 


The House has passed a “bone-dry” 
prohibition war measure. The issue 
s, at this writing, up to the Senate 
et us hope that by the time this is 
President. 


printed, it is up to the 


these facts? The “wets” plead for 
the revenue; they propose, in these 
days of conservation and compulsory 
service, that the bar-toper shall be al- 
lowed to spend more than $3,000,000,- 
000 in order to give the government 
some $300,000,000 for the war budget ; 
and senators rest their case on this 


Irving Fisher, who is making telling 
appeals for war-time prohibition, is 
quoted as one who “has not been con- 
spicuous as a prohibitionist and con- 
sequently is no fanatic” on the ques- 
tion. We note above that President 
Wilson, in all his academic and official 
career, has never been unequivocal on 


— \Vith all his remarkable insight into the temperance issue and that ex- 
»ples he marrow of war-time issues, it While planning to take less than one- President Taft, as judge, president 
‘k of eems strange the President has had fourth of the excess profits of the and professor, has heen consistently 
' nothing to say war “profiteers’; in other words, we negative on the proposition. All these 
e m upon this crit- will allow the rich maker of munitions yotable men and many others seem to 
born ical issue. Why and war supplies to make a good aver- ye converts to war-time prohibition as 
d by are men in even age profit and an enormous excess an emergency measure; yet not a 
born our highest of- profit and only cut the fringe of it for single argument can be made for war- 
ater fices afraid of the war-budget, but we will allow the time prohibition that is not logically 
_ this issue? Taft booze-befuddled workingman to con- and undeniably an argument for pro- 
the was against pro- tribute ten dollars that we may add _ hibition at all times. 
back hibition legisla- one to this same war budget. We will The social and_ political science 


vay” 
d to 
men 


tion; Roosevelt 
came out for it 
only after the 
Progressive 
rty had taken a stand and long after 


conscript the person of his son and put 
him in a “bone-dry” training camp 
and we will ask the total abstainer to 
work extra hours and speed up in 
every way possible to increase produc 


teachers and economists of the coun- 
try have registered an overwhelming 
vote for war-time prohibition, though 
they have never before gone on record 
in regard to the issue, and the whole 
issue is one of waste and efficiency 


s of had any official power; Wilson has __ tion, but we must not take beer away 
ness been silent. Prof. Irving Fisher says from the boozer though we know it and morals—just as logical for peace 
itter high Washington official admitted decreases his working ability much as for war-times. Now comes Prof 
ions - righteousness of the cause, but said more than the “dry” worker can com-_ G. B. Foster of the University of Chi- 
ex- e dared not speak because the liquor pensate for with all his extra hours cago—a man of singular philosophical 
the terests were so powerful that his and speeding up. and theological ability—not only con- 
nove bility to do anything in regard to The plea is made that multitudes senting to address a brewer’s conven- 
fices ther war-time measures would be will be thrown out of work and great tion, but boldly advocating their cause 
rits”’ nullified. “industries” made idle. Liquor-mak- in the face of present agitation, basing 
lace According to the World Almanac ing employs 289,000 men and we are the whole argument upon the phil- 
and ur cereal crop was nearly a billion taking out of industry more than a_ osophical fiction that a man has the 
bushels short last year: asa result, we million men this first year and war right to drink if he wishes, acknowl- 
lung xported only 173,000,000 bushels, not “industries” are building tens of mil edging he does so himself and saying 
of | of this even going to our allies lions of dollars worth of plants to that he who drinks is no better than 
titu- we put 110,000,000 bushels into meet the need; this plea is fictitious, he who sells him the drink. Professor 


>, to 
ie— 
lave 
led 
life 





manufacture of intoxicating 
lrinks. This year we face a wheat 
hortage of 150,000,000 bushels, ac- 
rding to the national department of 
rriculture; this means that cereal 
food must be made up from corn, rye 
nd barley, the grains used for alcohol. 
Millions of our allies eat rye bread, 
‘rench peasantry use barley in 
large quantities, and even our own 
luxurious white flour will need to ac- 
ept a mixture of other grains if we 
ire to supply the bread for which the 
people of Europe are crying. 
Professor Fisher, one of the first of 
living authorities, says we are turning 
11,000,000 loaves of good bread into 
booze every day, and that the food 
values used in liquor making, if trans- 
uted into a balanced ration, would 
feed 7,000,000 people daily; that 
means we could, out of this wasted 
food, feed all Belgium or Serbia or 
\rmenia, or all the armies of France, 
or with it we could supply the deficit 
| food for all the people of either 
l'rance or England. 
Why do we hesitate in the face of 


for the demand for men ought itself 
to compel the closing of all breweries 
and distilleries in order that the nec- 
essary labor demand could be met. 
\Vhen we come down to brass tacks 
there is only one reason, and that is 
the vested interests of the liquor busi- 
ness; in England they are yet more 
powerful than fear of food shortage, 
and our senate faces the same propo- 
sition this day. Can we draft men 
and fix prices and commandeer busi- 
ness enterprises and nullify labor laws 
and lay unprecedented taxes and yet 
fail to manage the brewer? 
. «x * 


The Academic 
Twist Again 


We have often noted the fact that 
the typical academic man is not a con- 
spicuous social and moral advocate, 
especially upon new issues. It is 
noted with much satisfaction that 
President Eliot, formerly of Harvard, 
has come out for war-time prohibition 
after having been against prohibition 
conspicuously for many years. Prof. 


Foster acknowledged that in his more 
callow days he advocated prohibition, 
but said he was converted by a period 
of study in Germany and that phil- 
osophy had delivered him. He won 
great applause from the brewers by 
advocating the inherent right of a man 
to drink and contending that poverty 
caused drink rather than drink caus- 
ing poverty, and when he defended the 
liquor seller in politics by saying he 
was forced into it—“I have an idea 
that if politics will let you alone you 
will let politics alone’—the brewers 
no doubt felt they had found a de- 
fender indeed. 
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Disciples Table Talk 


Mrs. Laura D. Garst to 
Return to Foreign Field 


Laura D. Garst, who has been matron 
College of Missions, Indianapolis, 
for the past three years, has severed 
her connections with the college and 
will go back into the field for the For- 
eign Society. She is now at Fairfield, 
lowa, visiting with her and wife 
Her daughter, Gretchen Garst, the liv- 
ing link of the church at Keokuk, lowa 

Akita, Japan, will sail for home on 
furlough time in July or August 
She went out live years ago 


in the 
‘ 


ind 


son 


some 


Missionary Conference 
at Indianapolis 


On June 19-22, in the College of Mis- 
Indianapolis held a joint 

nference of the missionaries of the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
and the Christian Woman's Board of 
Missions. It was the largest conference 
f this kind which has yet been held by 
organizations. There were a 
items which make this the 

tstanding conterence, from the stand- 
omt of influence ot any yet held (1) 
iries pres- 
these, thirty- 
on furlough 
aries under 
i various 


sions at was 


number ot 


ré it nission 

at the conterence Ul 
were missionaries home 
seventeen 

ntment, who 
this fall Of 

me lical 

helds repres nted 
is tollows India 


were mission: 
go to the 
this group, twelve 


(2) rhe 


mierence 


missionaries 
at the « 
represented by 


were 
six- 
missionaries, China by ten mission- 
Japan by one missionary, Philip- 
Islands by six missionaries, Africa 
ribet two, Porto Rico one, Mexico 
ith America two (3) \ num- 

f the members of the executive 
of both boards vere pres 


teen 


Champ Clark Gets 
a Diploma 


he House, 
veek Irom 


ngtor 


1s dipl Mma 
was a young, impetu 
went to this univer- 
from it for shootin’ 
got a sort ot a back 
it and l've 


1 ever 


been 
won- 


or graduation trom 
waiting for this diplon 
lering whatever became of 
to have it.” 


since 


it I'm glad 


Opening Week at Bethany 
Assembly 


The best program history of 
Bethany \ssembly held annually at 
Bethany Park, Ind., has been arranged 
for this year's extends 
July 25 to Upening 
week will have some un features 
On the opening days, July 25-26, will 
held the Forty-fiftth Annual 


the Seventieth Indiar ‘ori 


session, which 
August 19 
sual 


Reunion of 
ental 

of the 25th 
gram rhe 

be in charge 
Indiana, with 


sociatiolr It the evenings 
' ay 
will be given a camp 
program for July 27 will 
of the Citizens’ League of 


addresses by a number of the state’s 
leaders, among these being President 
Stone of Purdue University and R. F. 
Lockridge, secretary of the Citizens’ 
League of Indiana. On Saturday, the 
following day, among the speakers will 
Goodrich. In the afternoon 
special concerts will be 

famous Indianapolis News 
Newsboys’ Band. On Sunday, G. P. 
Rutledge, of Cincinnati, will speak at 
the communion service in the morning 
and the Bethany Assembly choir will 
give a sacred concert in the evening. 
On the following evening E. Richard 
Fdwards will speak, his subject being 
Women and the Ballot Box.” Tuesday 
ili be W. C. T. U. Day, and a number 

of able speakers have been arranged for 
Wednesday, Purdue Day, will be fea- 
tured various kinds of “demonstrations” 
in the cooking line, with addresses and 
lectures. State Federation of Clubs Day 
will be Thursday, and the subjects of 
Better Moving Pictures, the Public 
Health Nurse, the Political Science 
Committee, will be discussed by 
leaders in woman's work. Friday will 
be observed as C. W. B. M. Rally Day, 
with add: and a symposium as fea- 
tures nong the speakers scheduled 
are Emory . Mrs. J. M. Stearns and 
R. A. Doan \ pageant has been ar- 
ranged for the evening. On Saturday 
e Dixie Jubilee Singers will give con- 

fternoon and evening 


be Governor 
and evening 
given by the 


Commencement at Christian 
College 


illege, located at Colum- 
brated its annual com- 

year with a “manless” 
program. Martha Stout Trimble, an or- 
dained minister, gave the invocation 
Miss Mary McDowell, of the faculty of 
the University of Chicago and for twenty 
ars head resident of the University of 
Settlement, delivered the com- 
idress, and the sixty-six de- 
nas were awarded by the 
president of the school, Mrs. L. W. St 
Clair-Moss. L. J. Marshall, of Kansas 
City, Mo preached the baccalaureate 
sermo The two notable features of 
veek this year were the 
resentation of the opera, “The Mi- 
kado,” by fitty udents, and the giving 
f a patriotic pageant, “America.” A 
been organized at 
course in first aid 
been raised for the relief 
idren. There has been 
ollment at Christian Col- 
prospects are good 


hristian ( 
bia, Mo., el 
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hicago 
! ment ad 
es and diplo 


fe 


has 


Cross ut 
llege 1 i 
500 | 
elgium's cl 

overflow 


ege this year, and 
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J. J. Castleberry, pastor at First 

hurch, Mayfield, Ky., recently received 
Bachelor of Divinity degree from 
University Mr. Castleberry has 
minister at Mayfield for the past 
was given a year’s leave 
autumn to pursue grad- 
and his family were 
given a cordial welcome upon their re- 
turn to resume work at Mayfield. A 
delegation of officers and members 
them at the railway station and a 
reception was tendered them the follow- 
ing evening 


been 
eight years and 
of absence last 
uate studies He 


' 
irze 
met 


building at 
Riddell has 


The new Bible School 
Cropper, Ky., where R. L 
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ministered for the last four years, will 
be dedicated the second Sunday in July 
by Roger T. Nooe, of Frankfort, Ky. 


—J. A. Stout, who has done a most 
substantial work at Bowling Green, Mo., 
has resigned the pastorate there to ac- 
cept the work at Nevada, Mo. A beau- 
tiful building has been erected at Bowl- 
ing Green under Mr. Stout’s leadership 
and he has made a deep impression upon 
the community as a leader in religious 
and civic affairs. A local paper devoted 
an editorial to the fine qualities of Mr. 
Stout, mentioning especially his “dy- 
namic force and winning personality.” 


—John P. Sala, for several years the 
successful leader at Richmond avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is seriously contemplat- 
ing accepting the state secretaryship of 
New York Discipledom, which position 
will carry with it the responsibility as 
the New England representative of the 
American Society, when plans are 
worked out. Mr. Sala has not yet re- 
signed at Buffalo, but the probability is 
that September or October will find him 
in his new and important field of service. 


John Kendrick Ballou has asked the 
Payette, Idaho, church to release him 
at once, and he expects to return to 
California, but has not decided definitely 
on a future location. He came from 
California to Payette last autumn to 
dedicate the new building and assume 
the spiritual leadership of the church. 
The inability of the church to take care 
of financial obligations is one reason for 
the change decided upon. 


Rockford, Ill, Central church re- 
ports two additions recently. The pas- 
tor, William B. Clemmer, is preaching 
morning sermons from the gospel of 
lohn during April to July, using the 
study as a point of contact with the 
church thought. Some sermon themes 
have been: “The Sovereignty of Love,” 
‘The First Battle,” “The Battlefield of 
Prayer,” “Jesus’ Other Sheep,” “The 
Christian Miracle,” “The Romance of 
Faith.” They have been very well re- 
ceived. The pastor has also spoken to 
the frate rnal orders in a special address 
on “The Triumph of Love” and deliv- 
ered the annual address to the Rockford 
letter carriers, which was especially ap- 
preciated A financial drive has been 
made during June to clear away all 
budget indebtedness for the fall work 
when the great army cantonment opens 
with 40,000 soldiers for training. 


—Kyle 
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served for two and one-half years. His 
plans for the future are not determined. 


—Byron Hester, of Chickasha, Okla., 
was the out of town speaker at a ban- 
quet of the Brotherhood of the church 
at Oklahoma City. He discussed the 
theme, “The Tithing Church.” 


—LeRoy M. Anderson, who leads at 
Newport, Ky., reports that the mission- 
ary budget there has been doubled this 
year through the every member canvass. 
[Twenty-one persons have recently been 
added to the church membership. 


—Since T. A. Boyer came to the work 
at Richmond, Cal., the membership has 
been doubled. The new $17,000 building 
was recently successfully dedicated by H. 
O. Breeden, of Fresno. 


-A. J. Bush, of Dallas, Tex., is now 
serving in the fiftieth year of his min- 
istry, forty-two of which have been spent 
1 Texas. 

\. E. Ewell, pastor at First church, 
Palestine, Tex., has been presented by 
the Ladies’ Aid Society of his congrega- 
tion with a new auto. 


—H. A. Denton, who has resigned from 
he First church pastorate at Galesburg, 
lll., has seen about 400 new members 
added to the congregation there since 
is coming five years ago. 


—J. W. Burns, for two years pastor 
t Ardmore, Okla., has accepted a call 
First church, Muskogee. 


By a recent financial campaign at 
First church, Canton, Ohio, under the 
leadership of P. H. Welshimer, provi- 
ion has been made for paying off a 
$50,000 debt on the church property. 


—T. J. Clark, who has ministered to 
he church at Albion, IIL, for eight years, 
s given notice that he will not be an 
pplicant for re-employment next year. 


—H. H. Harmon preached the bac- 
ilaureate sermon at the State Univer- 
sity of Nebraska this year. 

—J. B. Holmes, for some time pastor 
t Galveston, Tex., has accepted the po- 
ition of superintendent of Texas mis- 
ions 


The death is reported of Mrs. Alice 
\Wickizer, wife of D. A. Wickizer, of the 
uurch at Norman, Okla. Her death 
ollowed a surgical operation undergone 
yr the relief of an abdominal trouble. 


G. W. Kemper, who leads at Han- 
ver avenue, Richmond, Va., has been 
ppointed to the chairmanship of the 
State Commission on Religious Forces 

the governor of the state 


—It is reported that B. H. Harmon, 
Blanchard, Iowa, has been called to 


succeed Arthur Dillinger, at Altoona, 
lowa. 
—H. D. C. Maclachlan, of Seventh 


Street church, Richmond, Va., is to he 
1 member of the faculty of the newly 
organized Richmond School of Social 
Economy, which will begin its sessions 
in the autumn. 


Freeport, Ill., church is feeling en- 
ouraged over the ministry William B. 
Clemmer, of Rockford, is giving it on 
Sunday afternoons, with occasional week 
day visits. The members have sub- 
cribed liberally for the local budget and 
have paid all interest on the church in- 
debtedness; the ladies’ organization has 
paid $100 on the principal. 


—Illinois Disciples will meet in an- 
nual convention this year at Taylorville, 
September 10-13. 
pastor of the church there. 


Walter S. Rounds is 
H. E. Sala, 
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of Peoria, is the state president. De- 
tails of the program will be published 
from time to time in the columns of 
THe CuristiAN CENTURY. 


—Austin Hunter, who leads at Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, reports that twenty- 
seven young men from this congrega- 
tion have already gone to the colors and 
others will follow. 


—W. J. Lhamon, dean of Drury Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mo., writes that capable 
young men in the school there have 
more calls to preach in churches of the 
vicinity than they can answer. 


—H. H. Peters, Illinois State Secre- 
tary, reports the rededication on June 
24 of the church at Martinton. Im- 
provements costing $2,700 have been 
made and paid for. 


—Byron Hester, of the Chickasha, 
Okla., church, wrote a Red Cross song 
which was sung by the “Red Cross 
Girls” of Chickasha, who received first 
prize in the recent Ozark Trails Parade 
at Amarillo, Tex. 


—Fargo, N. D., church will have its 
new building completed and ready for 
occupancy in a short time, according to 
reports from Norman Brighton, for- 
merly of Des Moines, but now leader at 
Fargo. 

—J. H. Mohorter, of the National Be- 
nevolent Association, writes that the as- 
sociation is enjoying its best annuity 
year. Secretary Mohorter' reports that 
S. O. Landis, the newly elected ae 
of the church at East Aurora, N. Y., 
also serve as the agent of the Pt Dian 
lent society in the East, especially in the 
interests of the Havens Home, located 
at East Aurora. All of the Homes for 
the Aged of the society are feeling the 
pressure of applications for admission. 


—The second annual convention of 
the churches of eastern Oregon will be 
held at LaGrande, July 5-8. Among 
those on the program are: C. H. Hil- 
ton, Baker; E. C. Sanderson, Eugene; 
. #, Swander, Portland, State Secre- 
tary; Albyn Esson, Albany; H. H. Hub- 
bell, Pendleton; E. S. Muckley, Port- 
land: O. P. Burris, The Dalles; Mr. and 
Mrs. Davis Errett, Athena; W. G. Men- 
zies, India, and Secretaries Roy K. 
Roadruck, Mrs. Clara G. Esson, W. R. 
Warren and Grant K. Lewis. 


—At the Missionary Education Move- 
ment Conference to be held at Seabeck, 
Wash., July 30-August 8, the Disciples 
are planning to have from twenty-five 
to forty delegates. At the conference 
last year there were but seven Disciples 
present. If you are going, you should 
write M. B. Madden, 1626 Hillyard 
street, Eugene, Ore. 


—An interdenominational farewell was 
given C. J. Armstrong, retiring Congre- 
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gational pastor at Superior, Wis., and 
formerly a Disciple minister. Mr. Arm- 
strong and family are spending a few 
days at his old family home in Ken- 
tucky before going to Mr. Armstrong's 
new field at Gary, Ind. 
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F. M. Rains writes that he would 
like to have the names and addresses of 
who knew Alexander Campbell 
personally, or of those who heard him 
lecture. Secretary Rains should be ad- 
iressed, Box 884, Cincinnati 


those 


Schroeder, of the Ru- 
delivered a special 
township Sunday 
convention, his theme being “A 
Necessity for Locomotives, Automobiles 
ind Men.” Mr. Schroeder delivered the 
memorial address for the Odd 
Bowling Green, Ohio, on 


George W 
dolph, Ohio, church, 
address at a _ local 
s¢ hool 


innual 
Fellows at 
Tune 24. 


editor of the Chris- 
Quarterly, writes that the 
entering upon its seventh 

improved and enlarged 
that he is trying to 
for the whole church.” 


( A. Burton, of the Ashland, IIL, 
church, reports that James L. Schofield 
Sunny Jim”) has recently closed a 
campaign for church efficiency 
it this church and mentions the fact that 
additiotr » the educational values of 

F rvice in a 
than his 
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tian Union 

Quarterly is 
year greatly 


Dr. Ainslie 
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Angeles 

Brown, pastor, has had sixty- 
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AN APPEAL FOR MATTOON, ILL. 

Doubtless you have read an appeal 
to the Brotherhood over the signature 
of J. C. Mullins, pastor of the Chris- 
tian church of Mattoon. I have had 
a personal letter from Brother Mul 
lins with regard to the situation and | 
want to add my word of appeal to 
his. He says sixty families of our 
church were made homeless by the 
cyclone and seventy-five others had 
their homes damaged more or less. | 
am almost ashamed to tell you the re- 
sult of the appeal Brother Mullins 
made. His report is that $5 has come 
from the Brotherhood in Illinois and 
that $9 has been sent in from another 
state. The M. E. church of Mattoon 
is strong; twenty of their families lost 
their homes. An appeal was made to 
their and $2,200 was re- 
ceived. 


conterence 
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The Composition of Coca-Cola 
and its Relation to Tea 


Prompted by the desire that the public shall 
be thoroughly informed as to the composi- 
tion and dietetic character of Coca-Cola, the 
Company has issued a booklet giving a de- 
tailed analysis of its recipe which is as follows: 


Water, sterilized by boiling (carbonated); 
sugar, granulated, first quality; fruit flavoring 
extracts with caramel; acid flavorings, citric 
(lemon) and phosphoric; essence of tea—the 
refreshing principle. 


The following analysis, by the late Dr. John 
W. Mallet, Fellow of the Royal Society and 
for nearly forty years Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Virginia, shows the com- 
parative stimulating or refreshing strength of 
tea and Coca-Cola, measured in terms of the 
refreshing principle: 


Black tea—I1 cupful 


July 5, 1917 


I know the numerous calls that are 
being made upon us at this time and 
doubtless many members of the Chris- 
tian church have responded to the 
general appeal in behalf of Mattoon. 
But the church herself ought to re- 
spond. Brethren, take this matter up 
with the church. Write Brother Mul- 
lins a word of encouragement any- 
way. But the best sort of encour- 
agement at this time would undoubt- 
edly be a financial contribution. 

H. H. Peters, 
State Secretary. 


CHURCH ; BE } he SCHOOL 


A-k for Catalogue ani Special Donation Pian No. 27 
(Established 1858) 
THE Cc. S. BELL CO., HILLSBORO, OHIO 








BUTTS 


TELEPORT TITTA TRS RPPAMaTi PLDT Li ti it 


1.54 


(hot) (5 #1. oz.) 
Green tea—1 glassful 


(cold) (8 #1. of. exclusive of ice) 


Coca-Cola—I1 drink, 8 ff. oz. 


(fountain) (prepared with 1 fl. oz. Sy rap) ; 
Coca-Cola—I drink, 8 f1. oz. 

(bottlers) (prepared with 1 4. oz. Syrup) 
From the above recipe and analysis, which are 
confirmed by all chemists who have analyzed 
these beverages, it is apparent that Coca-Cola 
is a carbonated, fruit-flavored modification of 
tea of a little more than one-half its stimulat- 
ing strength. 


2.02 
1.21 
1,12 


Series of Five 


Maps 


graphed in four colors on 
and measure 36x54 
mes of places isa 

> maps. Each map 
have large type, 


American 


These 
musiin of superior quality 
inches Large letterin 
special feature of 3 
has distinctive feature 
clear and b outline 

The maps are as follows 
Map of Palestine—Illustrating the Old Test 

ament and the Land as Divided among the 
twelve tribes 
Map Palestine 
ament 7) 
Map of the Roman Empire—Illu 
murneys of the Apostie Paul 
Map of Assyria and the Adjacent Lands- 
rating the Captivities of the Jews 
Map of Egypt and the Sinai Peninsula—lIlustrat 
ing the Journeyings of the Israelites 
Any of the above maps sold singly and un 
mounted at 1.00 each. postpaid 
These maps are also furnished ina set of 5 
that are mounted on one specially constructed 
wooden roller, which is arranged to rest securely 
on the top of the upright bar of the stand. The 
stand is collapsible and is made of steel, finished 
in black Japan 


Entire Outfit, $6 50 Net. 


By Express or Freight at Purchaser s Exnense 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
708 B. 40th St., Chicago, Til. 


Ijustrating the New Test 
strating the 
A copy of the booklet referred to above will 
be mailed free on request, and The Coca-Cola 
Company especially invites inquiry from 
those who are interested in pure food and 
public health propaganda. Address 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J., Atlanta, Ga., U.S.A. 
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The Commonwealth Hotel, soon to be stories in height and having twenty-five 
built in New York City, will be the larg- hundred rooms. It will cost fifteen mil- 
est hotel in the world, being twenty-eight lion dollars. 
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MR. BRITLING SPEAKS AGAIN 


Mr. H. G. Wells’ New Book 


Sis te es ee ° 9 
Ssines | “God, the Invisible King 
sa: : Mr. Wells, the author“of Mr. Britling, says: 


‘*The time draws near when mankind will awake . . . 
and then there will be no nationality in all the world 
but humanity, and no king, no emperor, nor leader, 
but the one God of mankind.’’ 


AMERICA IS FIGHTING FOR THIS GOD! 


“God, the Invisible King” 


** The Religion of Mr. Britling’’ 
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Price, $1.25 
‘2 pees Er cee cas, Bretees FOR SALE BY— 
various styles 0’ . . , , : . 
ice bolts attrasctive, and. harmonious Disciples Publication eer 700 E. 40th St., Chicago 








From the latest explorations and discoveries 
This grand set of six Maps consists of 
the following: Ss 


THE BEST SCORE BOARD 


Egypt to Canaan — roe. erusalem. Framed in Solid Oak with durable one-piece back. All cards have a jet black 

ae on linen Phe ae oe ym 6 colors background. The names of months, days of the week and dates 1 to 31 are printed 

size 19x27. Mounted on folding steel in ~~ All other figures and wordings appear in white. All cards are 24% inches 
; - . in height. 

stand. can be raised, lowered or turned ia THESE BOARDS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


any direction on the revolving frame so the 
largest classes can see them, being on a PRICE LIST, NOT PREPAID 


line with the faces of Scholars when seated. Mo. 2—Size 45x32 inches; 12 strips, 20 sets of figures, 94 words, eto., $12.50 





























Making them the moet b practical Helps > No. 3—Size 45x48 inches; 18 strips, 30 sets of figures, 94 werds, eto., 15.00 
Student and Class W When not Wo. 1—Size 30x31 inches; 12 strips, 20 sets of figures, 30 words, etc., 10.00 
use os pe easily polded © ues $3.50 Send for complete description. 
30c extra wi sen pai 
fo any Express office, Single mape of the DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 700 E. 40th Street, CHICAGO 


above sent prepaid on receipt of 60 cents. 


Simifer to abov’ on a larger Scale are 
5 Eilers Sunday School Mapson a very strong 


Reveqving ‘Adjustable Steei St about 
675 fest high, 36x48 to 36x57 on linen SIX GREA I BOOKS 
fin These Five Sapcumiy up 


jotn 






































date Mz t of t wing aii , 
ep | El Supremo.—White. A thrilling story of South America.............. $1.90 net 
Fulsssine — Reuse ngs 08 Se ee History of the Great War.—Conan Doyle. Vol. I. Every scholarly man will 
Lands of the Old ta, from the wish to possess this great history. Purchase Vol. I now........... $2.00 net 
Great Sea, to the Persian Gulf —The Aspects of the Infinite Mystery—Gordon. A profoundly spiritual volume, 
Exodus, Exypt, Ppwy 2 RH A: I ED fo cn ccnncenneceasssheepeeeaseeateedabaseasiaeds $1.50 net 
any single Maps $1.00 What the War Is Teaching.—Jefferson. One of the greatest books the war 

ant” account of its portability, at fens SP Cn cc cn ctceb eobeskedeckthtamesebedsandbasnbhuwees $1.00 net 

ng Bible History. To avoid a The Bible and Modern Life.—Cooper. A rich mine for ministers........... $1.00 
ae ee ffx Etiete Mapoce Revelving Applied Religion for Every Man.—Nolan Rice Best. For ministers who live 
aa te sm for 60 cents Se OEE PN 6d wecctnerpensebis 06-0 6cheeneennsdsasseuansnesessassal $1.00 net 
Ti ceeesainaimieina DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 
700 E. 4th St., $ Chicago, Ill. 





















Factory Rebuilt Like New $65.00 


The word “rebuilt” has been abused and misused until it has become a meaningless trade term 


When we rebuild a Fox Typewriter, we take it all to pieces, re-nickel the 
nickel parts, re-enamel the frame and replace all worn parts with new ones, 
The same men whe originally built the Typewriter de this rebuilding and do the work just as good, 


50% NEW PARTS AND THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


We offer a rebuilt Fox Typewriter Model No. 24 = justlike sew—for $65.00. These have 
standard carriages taking 1044 inches wide, any kind of keyboard, any kind of type, 
rubber covers, tabulators, back spacers, two-color ribbons, complete with instruction . 
and cleaning outfits, and are guaranteed for three years the same as new ones, and to have not 
less than fifty per cent of new parts. 
any amount you can spare, from $5.00 up, as a first payment, and pay the balance 
$5.00 monthly. 5 per cent — for all cash. Purchaser must pay transportation. If $10.00 @ 
or more is sent with order, we will include FREE a very fine Metal Case, +, =" to the rubber (y bap 
cover. nee with a high class brass padlock for locking case when typewriter is Please order 
Givect {rom this offer and An ao any amount you can spare —and BF SURE and mention THE CHRISTIAN ‘CENTURY FoR JULY 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 1101-1151 Front Ave., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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HAVE YOU READ 


FAIRHOPE 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY EDGAR DEWITT JONES 


Ce 








Fairhope folks are mighty human, but you 
will like them all the better for that. 


Major Menifee may remind you of Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville. You will love Jacob 
Boardman, the modern Enoch. And even 
Giles Shockley will not repel you, “Hound 
of the Lord” though he was. 


Everyone knows that the old style of 
country church is passing forever. But 
what type of church will take its place? 
Read the chapter entitled ““The Old Order 
Changeth” and meet the Reverend Roger 
Edgecomb, Prophet of the new order. 


Do you like birds and stretches of meadows, 
glimpses of lordly river, and the glory of 
high hills? Do you like young preachers and 
old time country fuiks, their humors, their 
foibles and their loyalties? If you do, then 
you should read 


“Fairhope, the Annals 
of a Country Church” 
Price, $1.25 


Order NOW, enclosing remittance 


Disciples Publication Society 
700 E. 40th Street, Chicago, III. 
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